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high court's jurisdiction in its proper setting. They deal with the nature 
of the union of the states, the scope of judicial power under the Con- 
stitution and its relation to legislative and executive power, the im- 
munity of states from private suit, and suits against state officials affect- 
ing states. These cases are not always printed in full, but nothing of 
importance is omitted, and each section is enriched by a page or more 
of pithy introductory extracts to illustrate and summarize its topics, 
drawn from a wide range of political, legal, and historical reading. 
Their variety and aptness are most flattering to the editor's erudition. 
The Supreme Court of the United States began its career as an ar- 
biter between the states under far more promising conditions than could 
attend the inauguration of any like international tribunal to-day, but 
even its august history bears the marks of evolution. In 1821 Virginia, 
on grounds of state sovereignty, vehemently denied the court's appellate 
jurisdiction over a defendant convicted of violating a state statute 
alleged to infringe an act of Congress. In 191 7 the attorney general of 
the same state prayed the same court for a mandamus to compel the 
legislature of a sister state to levy a tax to pay its judicially declared 
debt to Virginia. A hundred years of even a rudimentary League of 
Nations might bridge a wider gap. 

Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania. By Isaac Sharpless, 
President of Haverford College 1887-1917. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. Pp. ix, 248. $2.50.) 
Through the years from the days of colonial origins to the present, 
across the continent from sea to sea, English America has been the 
classical land of idealistic enterprises. In the plentitude of vacant land, 
all sorts of groups have found the opportunity for the expression of 
ideals which could not be fully and freely realized in the older settled 
communities. Many of these Utopias had a brief day and ceased to be; 
others lived for a time with their ideals only partly fulfilled. The 
Quaker experiment ran a course of threescore years of success and then 
broke down as a practical enterprise. But whatever their fortune or 
fate they are fully worthy of study and report. They have their place 
of varying influence and importance, not only in their day but also for 
the future. The Quaker experiment, like the Puritan, has left a heritage 
of experience, available and valuable alike to the practical statesman 
and the intellectual reformer, of what is attainable in the application of 
idealistic considerations to a world of practical necessities. " As all 
idealistic attempts have their lessons either of adoption or avoidance ", 
says Dr. Sharpless, " this one may be worthy of recording." But though 
the many experiments have passed into history as practical efforts, their 
spiritual vitality is not to be ignored. They have left a decided impress 
upon the formation and content of American idealism. The Quaker 
principles of political and religious liberty, of plain dealing, of service 
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to society, of the just treatment of backward peoples, and the stern 
hatred of war, have become essential items in the American programme 
of ideals. The same spirit which moved the Friends has moved society, 
slowly working toward those ideals which inspired the Quakers. 

Dr. Sharpless has for his theme the practical unfolding of Quaker 
principles as revealed in the public careers of the dominant provincial 
leaders, all of them more or less of idealists and very conscious of the 
fact. He has chosen for his purpose William Penn, Thornas and David 
Lloyd, James Logan, Isaac Morris, father and son, James Kinsey, 
Israel Pemberton and his sons, Israel and James, and John Dickinson. 
Incidental light is thrown upon other figures. An especial value is at- 
tached to the volume because it deals with a type of history of the 
colonial period too little appreciated. There is no fault to be found with 
the major emphasis placed upon the flowering of institutions, but it has 
been a fault that so little interest has been shown for the lives of the 
colonial statesmen who in the several colonies formed the issues and 
supplied the leadership which made possible the transition from colony 
to commonwealth. It is a fact which looms large in the history of the 
several colonies in the generations prior to the Revolution that a polit- 
ical and social aristocracy was in control. This volume, while a separate 
chapter is given to each of the several personalities, does not lack con- 
tinuity. The long, overlapping, and intimately interwoven careers of 
these men cover very well the political history of the colony during the 
neglected middle period prior to the Stamp Act. 

For seventy years the colony, consciously conceived as a " holy ex- 
periment " in the principles of political and religious liberty, was con- 
trolled by the Quakers. They began as the governing body and con- 
tinued in power by a safe margin even though they became a decreasing 
minority in the population. In turn the Quaker power was largely 
exercised by an inner circle of city Quakers. They filled the high offices 
of state, and they were bound together by ties of marriage, social inter- 
course, and religious fellowship. After all the colony did not suffer 
from the supremacy of a select group of sectarians. Although in prac- 
tice the state and church were identified, the Quakers did not forge 
political weapons for the supremacy of one creed. Political and religious 
equality was not only the rule, but the practice. The select group 
maintained its leadership, by virtue of strong personal character, by 
training, by ability, and with the support of the people. Even with the 
access of wealth which brought leisure and luxuries, the Quaker leaders 
and people did not fall away from the high ideals which they professed. 
They gave willingly of their time, strength, and ability to the general 
good of the colony. There were some who in order to see their ideals 
worked into practice were willing to realize them gradually as occasion 
permitted. But the majority repudiated such compromise and as inflex- 
ible idealists finally withdrew from active political life to keep their 
ideals unsullied from the world. 
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Dr. Sharpless writes in a spirit sympathetic with Quaker ideals and 
efforts, and this is proper. But he is not a mere eulogist or apologist. 
He is not unmindful of the faults and weaknesses of the Quaker posi- 
tion, and he does not gloss over their divisions and quarrels. His book 
is a sound, substantial piece of interpretation, based upon a good knowl- 
edge of the materials of provincial history and a fine understanding of 
the Quaker ideals. His book is a most welcome addition to the history 
of the colony. Recently his hand has been stilled by death, but his sound 
work through long years as an educator and historian is bound to live 
long. 

W. T. Root. 

Maine: a History. Edited by Louis Clinton Hatch, Ph.D. In 
three volumes. (New York: American Historical Society. 1 
1919. Pp. 936.) 

The bulk and external appearance of these handsome volumes may 
at first sight arouse unpleasant recollections of the character of many 
former productions in the field of state and local history. A very brief 
examination, however, will show that Dr. Hatch has produced a state 
history that is accurate, complete, and readable. 

The greater part of the first two volumes is the personal work of Dr. 
Hatch and, as he points out in his preface, largely a political history of 
the state since its admission to the Union. The colonial era has already 
been fully treated by Williamson, Burrage, and others, and no attempt 
has been made to duplicate their work. The author has thereby avoided 
.the fault so common in local histories, of overemphasis on earlier and 
sometimes trivial matters. Fannie H. Eckstrom contributes a chapter on 
the Indians of Maine, while Edgar E. Smith and John F. Sprague dis- 
cuss, respectively, the eastern and northeastern boundary questions. 
The interest and effectiveness of these latter studies would have been 
greatly increased by maps of the disputed area. The lack of a map of 
the state is felt in several other parts of the work. 

Dr. Hatch's treatment of political history is chronological rather 
than interpretative, and if the reader sometimes feels that undue atten- 
tion is paid to national politics, it is well to remember the part played 
by Maine politicians in affairs at Washington. It would be hard indeed 
to separate the two fields when it is remembered that Bradbury, Fessen- 
den, Hamlin, Blaine, Reed, Frye, Dingley, and a score of lesser leaders 
were active and influential in both. 

The third volume is the joint production of several authors who 
contribute chapters on various economic and social topics. These are 

1 [The editor will not lose any opportunity of pointing out that the com- 
mercial company called the American Historical Society has no connection with 
the American Historical Association ; frequent reasons for emphasizing the dis- 
tinction arise.] 



